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re lower packing costs your 


problem 


Many fruit and vegetable packers have 
reduced their packing costs by using a new steam- 
flow closure technique . . . developed and per- 
fected by Canco. We will be pleased to work with 
you to determine the adaptability of this technique 
to your operation. 


Other Features of Canco Service 


But Canco service goes further than better closures. 
It begins with expert advice on soil and what to 
grow and where to grow it. It includes top-notch 
research, engineering and equipment service in 
your plant. 


It continues with the most up-to-date knowledge 
in filling ...in containers ...in labeling... and 
in consumer recipes. 


Canco also helps the resale of your products 
through nutrition research, home economic edu- 
cation, and through publicity to the medical pro- 
fession. 


In Addition... 


But that’s not all! Canco maintains a large group 
of trouble shooters on instant call during the 
season. 


If there are any mechanical or processing emer- 
gencies, these experts straighten things out with 
a minimum of down-time for you. 

During 1948 alone, Canco made more than 
25,000 calls on individual packers in remedying 
specific problems. 


Canco supplies the canner with more and better service 
than any other can manufacturing company. 
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STIMULATES CONSUMER DEMAND! 


Increase your sales with tempting colorful 
illustrations of your product on your Labels 
...Recipe Booklets ... Folders .. . Posters 


and Advertising Displays! 
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-»ewhen an M & M Policy 
Protects Your Product 


ALL THE WAY 


Right into the consumer’s home, your product 
is covered by the new, low-cost Manufacturers 
& Merchants Product Liability Insurance. And 
not only you, but your distributors, wholesalers 
and retailers as well benefit from the complete 
coverage of this compact policy. Here’s what 


Their use means a larger profit for the can- you get: 
ner because they thresh peas more efficient liability 
ly and permit the packer to get a pack of La po ues egal ee 


better quality. 


Our entire organization specializes in the 


Protection of your product’s good 
x will, by fighting false and fraudulent 


manufacture and service of Hulling Ma- claims, 

chinery for the threshing of Green Peas, Prevention of loss of retail outlets 
Lima Beans and similar products. We do VG by swift, expert attention to all com- 
not make any other class of Machinery to plaints. 

divide our efforts. All of our efforts are ae 

devoted to serving the Canning and Freez- But protection isn’t all you get when you deal 
ing Industries. with M&M. You get the satisfaction of work- 


ing with a company that specializes in the food 
stale industry ...a company whose officers and em- 


FR A N K : | ployes are trained experts who understand * 


problems and handle them with a skill born 


be M C K of long experience. 
| \ f \ For full details write to: 


MACHINE COMPANY . MANUFACTURERS & MERCHANTS 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 


ESTABLISHED 1880+ INCORPORATED 1924 


Mm PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS & 
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V4 Next to the products you pack, there’s nothing more important than the 
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cans you pack them in. 


That’s why we think it’s such sound business for you to check with Continental 
before making any decision affecting your supply of cans. 
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It costs nothing to talk things over and... 


Y 7 “We would like to see if, because of our size and flexibility, we 
J could assure you of a more dependable supply 
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EDITORIALS 


anything could happen to the separate House- 

Senate versions of Amendment to the Wage and 
Hour Bill, it is generally conceded that legislation will 
be completed at this session of Congress. As far as 
canners are concerned, except for the Bates Amend- 
ment, effecting the over time requirements of fish can- 
ners in the House Version, the two bills are in agree- 
ment in continuing canners’ present over time exemp- 
tions and requiring a 75c minimum wage. There are 
many and good reasons why 75c is too high for com- 
mon labor in processing plants but it is apparently too 
late for those arguments and canners might better 
spend their time figuring out how this minimum is 
going to effect their general pay structure in 1950 and 
what they can do to keep the price of canned foods 
down to a level at which consumers will take them in 
maximum quantity. If it could be done in a few short 
months, we might suggest following the example of a 
Wisconsin canner who, many years ago, said in open 
meeting that labor didn’t cost him anything. — He 
raised his own. Many of our good friends have accused 
the writer of doing the same, but we’re pikers com- 
pared to the above mentioned gentleman. 


enining cou CENT MINIMUM — While most 


But seriously, meeting the new minimum won’t be 
aneasy problem. It won’t be solved by merely raising 
those below 75c up to that level. The entire wage 
structure will be effected as it will be necessary to 
maintain wage differentials between skilled and un- 
skilled and white collar workers. Turn the page and 
lear) how the Wage and Hour Administrator proposes 
this week to change the regulations effecting the execu- 
tive and administrative type of exemption. 


The average cannery employs quite a few seasonal 
Workers who don’t earn 75c an hour. A survey made 
in Wisconsin this spring shows but 8 per cent of re- 
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porting canners paying that minimum, with an aver- 
age increase of .13 indicated to bring minimum wages 
up to that figure. An Ohio canner’s letter reproduced 
in this column last March, estimated an overall in- 
crease of 8714% to bring his wage structure in balance 
with such a minimum. A week ago a Baltimore can- 
ner informed the writer that his tomato peelers aver- 
age hourly earnings for September 9 were 63c (at 15c 
a 16 quart bucket) and said that was a good day. 


The sooner the individual canner figures out what 
these changes will mean to him, the better prepared 
he’ll be to meet the situation next season. Right now, 
while labor costs are being checked daily and labor 
saving ideas are fresh in mind, is an excellent time to 
make definite plans for next year. 


Many canners might do well to start with the pur- 
chase of raw stock on grade. Open market buyers 
might profit by getting in a few loads of No. 1’s before 
the season ends. If they will conscientiously check the 
results in higher piece rate performance, greater yield, 
superior quality and trimming and inspection labor 
saved, they will surely make that practice the first re- 


quirement in 1950. 


Out in the plant there are many little changes that 
might be made to make employees happy and increase 
their efficiency. Better lighting (not necessarily more) 
helps tremendously. (See article in this issue.) Adjust- 
ing the height of picking, trimming and inspection 
tables, conveyor loading platforms, etc., to avoid stoop- 
ing, makes a great difference in quality and quantity 
of work done. Separating the same work areas and 
others from cookers, scalders and other hot boxes adds 
much to the employee’s comfort and production totals. 
Superintendents generally have a lot of good ideas that 
will pay off. Give them a fair trial and the results will 
prove surprising. 
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TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


By MAURICE SIEGEL and LeROY V. STRASBURGER 


This column will appear at least once a month. Canners 
with problems pertaining to the chemistry and bacteriology 
of food, including sanitation and waste disposal, are freely 
invited to submit their questions to the authors—Address: 
“Technologically Speaking” c/o this publication. 


THE SALT EFFECT IN CANNED TOMATOES 


No one will dispute the use of salt as a flavoring 
agent in canned Tomatoes until the product fails to 
meet the grade requirement. Its promiscuous use has 
its disadvantages. This was shown by our investiga- 
tion of the salt problem a number of years ago at 
which time it was demonstrated that salt did react with 
tomatoes during processing. The data showed that 
for unsalted canned Tomatoes there was a loss in 
drained weight (No. 2 can) of 13.6‘: ; whereas for 
similar canned Tomatoes containing 30 grains of salt, 
the loss in drained weight was 19.1‘.. Again for No. 
2 cans containing 60 grain salt tablets the loss in 
drained weight was 21‘.. 

The softening of the tomatoes because of the added 
salt is further exaggerated in drained weight losses 
by transportation. Said experiments showed that 
where 30 grain tablets were added for No. 2 cans the 
average loss in drained weight due to shipping was 
20.2‘« and for the 60 grain salt tablets for No. 2 cans. 
the average loss in drained weight, due to the salt 
action, was 24.5‘. , whereas the unsalted canned toma- 
toes were not materially effected. Certainly such losses 
will invariably effect the quality grade of canned toma- 
toes and has been one of the contributing causes of 
rejections. 

Presumably Kertez of the New York Experiment 
Station found interest in our findings on the “Effect of 
Salt in Canned Tomatoes” and his researchers later 
evolved the calcium chloride treatment as a means of 
neutralizing the “salt effect” and to produce, thereby, 
the calcium or firming action. 

The writers later brought into use the calcium sul- 
phate and the calcium mono-phosphate compounds as 
“firming agents’ in canned tomatoes. These researches 
are interesting from a historical point of view but 
nevertheless it is now a fixed procedure in the canning 
of tomatoes. Its use, of course is permitted by the 
Food and Drug Administration within stated limits. 
When calcium salts are used as an added ingredient, it 
must be so declared on the label. 

Therefore, in order to procure the desired salt flavor, 
particularly where greater amounts of salt are de- 
manded by some buyers, it is recommended that in 
place of the plain salt tablets, to use the calcium salt 
combination. Such tablets are produced by at least 
three salt companies and are easily obtainable. 

This is a sure way of packing excellent quality can- 
ned tomatoes. 
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CHANGES PROPOSED IN WAGE-HOUR EXEMPTION 
OF “WHITE COLLAR” EMPLOYEES 


Thirty days’ notice of revisions he proposes to adopt in regu- 
lations governing exemption of certain so-called “white collar” 
employees from the minimum wage and overtime pay provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act—the Federal Wage and Hour 
Law—was announced September 10 by Wm. R. McComb, Ad. 
ministrator of the U. S. Department of Labor’s Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions. 

Text of the proposed changes in the regulations (Part 541 of 
the Code of Federal Regulations) appears in the Federal Regis. 
ter of September 10, together with notice of opportunity to sub- 
mit written comments within 30 days. 

Final action will be announced by the Administrator sometime 
after expiration of the 30-day period. 

Major changes in the proposed revisions are: 


For “EXECUTIVE” type of exemption— 

1—Employee must receive salary of at least $55 a week. 
(The present salary requirement is $30 a week.) 

2—Employee’s nonexempt work—activities not “directly and 
closely related” to his executive functions—must not ex- 
ceed 20 percent of his own weekly hours worked. (At pres- 
ent, the regulations describe nonexempt work as _ work 
performed by nonexempt employees generally and limit 
nonexempt work of “executive” employee to 20 percent 
of weekly hours work by nonexempt employees under his 
supervision. ) 

3—Employee who receives salary of at least $100 a week could 
be exempt on the basis of a shortened test. (At present, 
the regulations do not provide a shortened test for exemp- 
tion of higher-salaried employees.) 


For “ADMINISTRATIVE” type of exemption— 

1—Employee must receive salary, or fees, at rate of at least 
$75 a week. (The present requirement is $200 a month.) 

2—Employee’s primary duty must consist of the performance 
of office or nonmanual field work directly related to man- 
agement policies or general business operations of his em- 
ployer’s customers, and his nonexempt work—activities 
not “directly and closely related” to his administrative 
duties—is limited to 20 percent of his weekly hours worked. 
(At present, the regulations do not clearly specify a prim- 
ary duty test for “administrative” employees and contain 
no provision permitting performance of nonexempt work.) 

3—Employee who receives salary, or fees, at rate of $100 or 
more a week could be exempt on basis of a shortened test. 
(At present, the regulations do not provide any shortened 
test for exemption of higher-salaried employees. ) 


For “PROFESSIONAL” type of exemption— 

1—Employee must receive salary, or fees, at rate of at least 
$75 a week. (The present requirement is $200 a month.) 

2—Employee must have as his primary duty (a) work requir- 
ing knowledge of advance type in a field of science or 
learning, OR (b) must perform original and creative work 
in an artistic field, and his nonexempt work—activities not 
“an essential part of and necessarily incident” to his pro- 
fessional duties—is limited to 20 percent of his own weekly 
hours worked. (Now, the regulations do not clearly specify 
a primary duty test for “professional” employees and limit 
their nonexempt work to 20 percent of weekly hours 
worked by nonexempt employees.) 

3—Employee who receives salary, or fees, at rate of $100 or 
more a week could be exempt on basis of shortened test. 
(At present, the regulations do not provide any shortened 
test for exemption of higher-salaried employees.) 


For “LOCAL RETAILING” and “OUTSIDE SALESMAN” 
type of exemptions— 

As at present, there would be no salary requirement for 
these types of employees. ; 
“Outside salesman” employee’s duties would be expandec 
to include obtaining orders or contracts for services, 4 
well as for the use of facilities. 
For both types of employees, nonexempt work would con- 
tinue to be limited to 20 percent of weekly hours worked 
by nonexempt employees of the employer. 
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Lighting for Olive Canning Plants 


Better lighting is one of the keynotes 
of modern management. Whether it be 
in the office, in the factory, or in the 
home, we find that new and more efficient 
lighting equipment is being used. Better 
lighting helps us in the selection of the 
merchandise we buy, and in the move- 
ment of our own products into the 
hands of the consumer. Our streets, our 
playgrounds, and our ball parks are 
lighted to a degree that was unheard of 
ten years ago. 

What do we mean by better lighting? 
Not simply a bigger lamp bulb, hanging 
from the ceiling, but more light, of bet- 
ter quality, directed where we want it, 
with better diffusion, less glare, and with 
less contrast between the brightness of 
the task and the comparative darkness 
of the surrounding area. 

The modern lighting engineer exam- 
ines and classifies each seeing task; he 
notes whether it is one requiring only 
general illumination for rough handling, 
transport, or storage areas, or whether 
a high degree of visual acuity—the abil- 
ity to distinguish fine detail—is needed 
to detect blemishes or to separate ob- 
jects of closely similar shapes or colors. 
He considers the need for speed and ac- 
curacy, the need for comfortable seeing 
to avoid fatigue, and the ability of the 
higher levels of illumination to compen- 
sate for the failing vision which we all 
experience in the middle and later years 
of life. 

What does all this mean to an olive 
canner? 

It means that he should study his 
plant lighting system to see whether it 
provides all the factors of quality, quan- 
tity, and comfort which will make for a 
high grade of product, efficiency of em- 
ployees, clean and sanitary conditions, a 
low accident rate, and for pleasant work- 
ing conditions which will ensure a loyal, 
happy, working force with a low rate 
of turnover. 


BELT INSPECTION 


In thinking of lighting, the olive can- 
ner will probably first consider his sort- 
ing, erading and inspection belts. Two 
such operations are generally employed. 
The first is for the sorting of the olives 
as they are received from the orchards, 
to remove immature, over-ripe, or dam- 
aged fruit, and to remove leaves, sticks, 
stems, or other foreign material which 
may come in with the olives. 

Th: second of these inspection opera- 
tions takes place when the cured olives 
are boing made ready for canning. This 
operation involves the removal of any 
foreign material, damaged fruit, or that 
of unsuitable maturity, and the segre- 
gation of fruit because of difference in 
uniformity or darkness of color. 

The lighting requirements are similar 
for both of these tasks. Light should be 
Provided at a high level of intensity, but 
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Assistant Director, Western Branch 
Laboratory, National Canners Assn. 


from sources having low surface bright- 
ness, so as to avoid glare—either direct 
glare from the light source, or reflected 
glare from the wet product or from a 
wet, smooth conveyor belt. Pin points 
of bright light reflected from wet sur- 
faces of the olives or reflections of the 
image of the bright surface of the light 
source can be very annoying and can 
greatly reduce the efficiency of sorting 
and grading. The amount of light on 
the task under consideration should be 
of the order of 125 footcandles of white 
light (from natural daylight, incandes- 
cent lamps, or white fluorescent lamps). 
Light colored conveyor belts are to be 


Beginning in September 1946 and 
continuing through August 1949, 
the National Canners Asssciation 
sponsored a Cannery Lighting Re- 
search Fellowship at the Illumina- 
tion Laboratory, Stanford Univer- 
sity. Mr. Wilder, as Assistant 
Director of the Western Branch 
Laboratory, National Canners Asso- 
ciation, has devoted considerable 
time to this study. A series of 
articles, each dealing with some 
product or group of products, or 
with some general aspect of can- 
nery lighting, are being prepared. 
While the following article is di- 
rected to olive canners, processors 
of other products will find this dis- 
cussion of an all important subject 
both interesting and helpful. 

—Editor. 


preferred. Light sources should be so 
located that bright light directly from 
the lighting fixtures, which we call the 
“luminaires”, cannot shine into the eyes 
of the workers. 

In some olive canneries, satisfactory 
lighting for belt inspection and sorting 
is being provided by two-tube (40-watt) 
white fluorescent lamps in _ industrial- 
type luminaires, placed end-to-end over 
a belt 30 inches wide on which the incom- 
ing olives are distributed over a width of 
about 9 to 10 inches at each outside 
edge, with two or more barriers or guide 
bars suspended above the center of the 
belt to carry off olives which are picked 
out from the incoming supply. With the 
luminaires so mounted that the fluores- 
cent tubes are 20 inches above the center 
of the belt, light at a level of at least 
100 footcandles should be delivered near 
the edges of a 30-inch sorting belt. A 
continuous row of luminaires is prefer- 
able, because the level of illumination 
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falls off rapidly between lighting fixtures 
which are arranged in line over the belt 
but separated two or three feet apart as 
is frequently the case. 


REFLECTORS 


The reflector portion of the luminaire 
should be so shaped and located that 
light cannot shine directly into the eyes 
of the workers and that the reflector can- 
not interfere with their view of the 
working area of the belt. 


A simple industrial type of metal re- 
flector having a white porcelain-enameled 
interior surface is often used. High 
quality luminaires for use with incandes- 
cent or fluorescent lamps and known in 
the trade as “R. L. M. reflectors” are 
made by a number of different manufac- 
turers. You should be interested to in- 
vestigate the vapor-tight units which 
have a glass plate covering the lower 
surface of the reflector. The glass may 
be of a heat-resistant type which will 
not readily crack if struck with cold 
water. This makes a unit which may be 
cleaned to restore its full light output by 
simply washing off the protecting glass 
surface. 


Too often, luminaires having exposed 
reflectors and tubes close to the belt be- 
come spattered with dark liquid and are 
not cleaned regularly. This results in 
a marked decrease in light output, with 
a consequent decrease in efficiency of the 
sorting operation. If you will compare 
your labor cost with your lighting cost 
for an inspection and grading operation 
you are likely to find that you cannot af- 
ford to sacrifice human efficiency through 
ineffective lighting. 

Metal trough reflectors coated inside 
with aluminum or other paint and 
lighted by a row of ordinary filament 
lamp bulbs have been used for this ser- 
vice. They can provide the required il- 
lumination if enough lamps are used, but 
at a cost of two or three times as much 
for electricity, an equivalent increase in 
the heat produced, and with risk that 
the paint coating will flake off and drop 
on the belt, thus contaminating the prod- 
uct. The bare filament lamp also has a 
much greater surface brightness than a 
fluorescent lamp, thus increasing the 
likelihood of trouble due to reflection of 
light from the olives or the belt. White 
bowl, or preferably, silvered bow] lamps 
would be helpful in reducing glare in 
sach installations. If painted reflectors 
are to be used, white enamel paint, in- 
stead of aluminum paint, will increase 
the light from the reflector at least 20%, 
for white paint reflects light better than 
does aluminum paint. 

Finally, if we are considering the “see. 
ing task” as a whole, remember that the 


Presented at the Annual Conference of the Cali- 
fornia Olive Association, Santa Barbara, Califor- 
nia, June 29, 1949, 
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belt must be operated at a speed which 
will permit the operators to perform 
their inspection and sorting task effec- 
tively and completely. 


GENERAL ILLUMINATION 


No study of the lighting for a specific 
task is complete without consideration of 
the general illumination in the area sur- 
rounding the working task. Operators 
must raise their eyes at frequent inter- 
vals to rest the eye muscles. Their work 
may also require their vision to be di- 
rected at times from the principal task. 
To avoid eyestrain, it is important that 
there shall not be too great a difference 
between the brightness of the objects 
being examined and the brightness of 
surrounding objects, such as walls, ma- 
chine parts, etc. It is a good practice to 
provide sufficient light in the surround- 
ing area so that the ratio of brightness 
of the immediate task to that of sur- 
rounding objects is of the order of 3 to 
1, and never greater than 10 to 1. 


Ripe olives with their almost black 
color present a special case, and we have 
no specific information as to the best 
value for the brightness of the “sur- 
round” as the illuminating engineers 
refer to it. It would be well, however, 
to provide a fair degree of illumination 
in the surrounding area: a level of at 
least 15 footeandles should be provided. 

Olive canning is, generally, a “one- 
shift” operation, and certain tasks are 
performed out-of-doors or in open struc- 
tures which are well lighted by normal 
daylight. 

These conditions have perhaps fos- 
tered a feeling that little consideration 
need be given to the general illumination 
of the plant. It seems important, there- 
fore, that some emphasis be placed on 
the need for a good system of general 
illumination. Bare lamp bulbs cause 
glare in the eyes of the worker and de- 
crease his efficiency. Luminaires which 
will provide a proper level of well-dif- 
fused glare-free lighting should be pro- 
vided. 

The proper use of light-colored sur- 
faces for walls, ceilings, and machinery 
is important in conserving light and in 
avoiding too great contrasts in bright- 
ness, as has already been mentioned. 


ENTRANCE LIGHTING 


The entrances to buildings need espe- 
cial attention. Too often, the entrance 
itself is depended upon to admit light for 
interior illumination. If you will recall 
the effect which is produced when you 
step from the bright sunlight into a 
dimly lighted interior you may realize 
the need for brighter illumination near 
an entrance than in the more remote in- 
terior of the building. A tractor driver 
entering a warehouse may be temporar- 
ily blinded by the inability of his eyes to 
adapt themselves instantly to the dark 
interior. Difficulty in adaptation also 
occurs when he leaves the building. The 
installation of a good lighting system 
inside the entrance can be an important 


factor in safety and efficiency under such 

conditions. The loading of freight cars 
or closed trucks in bright sunlight is 
subject to the same contrasts. Better 
lighting inside the car may _ permit 
tighter loading, and thus ensure less 
damage in transit. 


Levels of illumination for the general 
working areas of canneries have been 
developed, and the following will serve 
as a guide for olive canners. Additional 
supplementary lighting should be pro- 
vided where difficult seeing tasks are 
performed. 


SUGGESTED LEVELS OF ILLUMINATION 
FOR OLIVE CANNERIES 


Receiving Department 


General Lighting Footcandles 
For trucking and storage........ccccceseeeeees 10 
Near sorting and grading units................ 20 


Supplementary lighting 
For sorting and grading belts or tables.. 125 
Preparation Departments 
General area lighting 20 
Sorting and grading belts or tables.............. 125 
Container Storage and Handling 
Rough trucking and storage 5 
For reading can or case marks, ete. 


Record keeping and close reading ............. 20 
Canning Department 
Hand packing olives in jars .....ccccccsccssesseeenees 50 
Processing Department 
General area lighting » 
For reading instruments and keeping 
20 


Storage and Warehouse 
For reading can or case marks, ete. .......... 10 


Lunchrooms and Cafeterias 
20 
Dining room area 10 
Service Areas 
First Aid room 30 


plus supplementary* 
Stairways, elevators, toilets, locker, rest 


and wash rooms 10 
Corridors .......... 5 
Laboratories and Cutting Rooms 
General area lighting for ordinary tasks.... 30 
General area lighting for more 
critical seeing 50 


For examination of olive samples................ 125 


* The customary special lighting used for med- 
ical or surgical examination and treatment. 

In closing, it is important that men- 
tion be made of the necessity of proper 
maintenance of lighting equipment to 
avoid loss of light due to lamp failure 
or to dirt accumulation in the lighting 
fixtures. A regular system of mainten- 
ance is a necessity. It is suggested that 
the reflectors be cleaned and new lamps 
installed at the beginning of the 
canning season, and the _ illumination 
through the plant measured with a light- 
meter and duly recorded. Then as the 
canning season progresses the lighting 
should be measured from time to time. 
Whenever it is found to have dropped to 
70% of its initial value, the reflectors 
should be cleaned. In this way adequate 
light will be assured during the canning 
season. 

It is, of course, impossible to present 
a complete statement on the proper light- 
ing of canneries within the brief period 
which could be provided on the confer- 
ence program. The National Canners 
Association is supporting research on the 
lighting of canneries. More complete in- 
formation will be furnished to canners 
when it becomes available. 
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SEPTEMBER BRINGS NEW 
OYSTER SEASON 

From Cape Cod to the mouth of the 
Rio Grande, and from Puget Sound to 
San Diego harbor, oystermen are busy 
these days tonging and dredging oysters 
from their beds in the bays and estuaries 
and preparing them shipment 
throughout the nation with the begin- 
ning of the new season in September, the 
first “R” month. 

According to reports received by the 
Fish & Wildlife Service, a good crop of 
opsters can be expected again this year, 
which will assure a plentiful supply 
throughout the season which customarily 
extends from September through April. 

Oysters are taken commercially in the 
waters of every seaboard state except 
Maine and New Hampshire. The annual 
production of oyster meats in the United 
States totals around 80 million pounds. 
Virginia leads all states with an annual 
production of oysters amounting to i7.5 
million lbs., Maryland is second with 
15 million pounds. 

The American market receives its 
stock of oysters from three different 
species or varieties two of which are 
native and one of which is of Japanese 
origin. The native Eastern oysters, 
found and cultivated from Massachusetts 
to Texas, accounts for about 83 percent 
of the domestic oyster crop. The small 
Olympia oyster is found along the Pacific 
cost from Washington to Mexico and is 
cultivated chiefly in Puget Sound near 
Olympia. The large Pacific oyster, in- 
troduced from Japan in 1902, is also cul- 
tivated on the Pacific coast. The Pacific 
states contribute about 13 million pounds 
of oyster meats, or about 17 percent, of 
the total production. 

CANNED PACK —In 1948, oysters 
were canned in 2 plants in North Caro- 
lina, 3 in South Carolina, 13 in Missis- 
sippi, 18 in Louisiana, 10 in Washington 
and 1 each in Alabama and Oregon. 
The 1948 pack, by states, of canned oys- 
ters reduced to standard cases of 48 No. 
1 cans to the case, each containing 4% 
ounces net weight of oyster meat was as 
follows: 


State Std. Cases Value 
N.C.,S.C.,and Ala... 73,196 $ 838,699 
Mississippi 85,673 1,157,740 
114,722 1,486,177 

357,080 $4,777,531 


U. S. PACK OF CANNED CLAMS 
AND CLAM PRODUCTS, 1948 
The 1948 pack of canned clams and 

clam products amounted to 1,179,774 

cases, valued at $8,329,639 to the can- 

ners. This was a decline of 6 per cent 
of the number of cases packed and 4 per 
cent in value compared with the previous 
year. The pack of whole and minced 
clams amounted to 173,194 standard 
cases (2,597,910 pounds, drained weight, 
of clam meats), valued at $2,(29,484 
while the production of clam chowder, 

juice, broth, and nectar totaled 1,006,580 

standard cases (30,197,400 pounds net 

weight), valued at $6,300,155. 
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7 NEWS AND PERSONALS 


TENTATIVE CONVENTION 
PROGRAM 


The tentative program of the National 
Convention, to be held at Atlantic City 
next January, is as follows: 

The Brokers will arrive for their An- 
nual Meeting on Monday, January 23. 
Conferences will start on January 24 
with non-canner principals, who will 
leave Atlantic City as soon as their busi- 
ness with brokers is completed, but not 
later than check-out time on Friday, 
January 27. Canners sales departments 
will also arrive for this period. 

The tentative NCA program will open 
on Friday, January 27 through Monday, 
January 30. 

The Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Exhibit will open in Convention Hall on 
Friday, January 27, and will be open 
Friday, Saturday, Sunday afternoon, 
and all day Monday. 


Tentative entertainment features are, 
a cocktail party on Friday afternoon, 
January 27; the Young Guard Dinner 
on Friday night at the Traymore Hotel; 
the Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso- 
ciation dinner-dance at the Claridge on 
Saturday night, and the Old Guard din- 
ner at the Claridge on Sunday evening, 
adjourning in time for the Fred Waring 
Show from 9:00 to 11:00 P. M. 


MRS. GALLIHER 
CONVALESCING 


Mrs. Anna Galliher, Assistant Direc- 
tor of National Canners Association’s 
Raw Products Bureau, seriously injured 
in an automobile accident in California 
in July, has come East and is convales- 
cing at the home of her son, H. P. Gal- 
liher, Jr., Woodbridge, R. F. D. 7, New 
Haven 15, Connecticut. 


MORGAN INCORPORATES 


Morgan Packing Company, Austin, In- 
diana, operating for a long period of 
years as a partnership, has been incor- 
porated with I. H. Morgan, President; 
T. N. Lyons, Vice-President; B. C. Wil- 
liams, Vice-President; Thelma Murphy, 
Treasurer; and Fred Burdorf, Secretary. 
These officers have been connected with 
the company for many years and have 
‘een carrying on the business since the 
leaths of J. S. Morgan in December and 
| C. Morgan in February. 


HAMMER APPOINTS CAMP 


Hammer Lithograph Corporation of 
Rochester, New York, has appointed 
frank R. Camp Southeastern Sales Man- 
‘fer with offices at 113 W. 42nd Street, 
New York City. 
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BARBARA HUTCHINGS HEADS 
DULANY HOME ECONOMICS 


Ralph O. Dulany, President of John H. 
Dulany & Sons, Inc., Fruitland, Mary- 
land canners and freezers, has announced 
the appointment of Barbara Hutchings 
to the position of Director of Home Eco- 
nomics. 

Miss Hutchings has had extensive ex- 
perience in the food processing industry, 
having served as food technologist for 
the National Association of Frozen Food 


BARBARA HUTCHINGS 


Packers and has been associated with the 
Food Distribution Administration, and 
during the war as research chemist for 
the Birds Eye-Snider Division, Frozen 
Food Sales Corporation. She is a mem- 
ber of the Institute of Food Technolo- 
gists, American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, American Dietetic Association, 
American Public Health Association, and 
the American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers. 


LIBBY SIGNS FOR PURPURA 
BROS. OUTPUT 


Frank Purpura and S. C. Battaglia, 
owners and operators of Purpura Broth- 
ers, Inc., Ocala, Florida, have announced 
that Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, 
has signed for the firm’s entire output 
of frozen citrus concentrates. Machinery 
and equipment now being installed at a 
cost of around a half million dollars, will 
permit a production of 10 million 6 ounce 
cans per season. The plant is being so 
constructed that the capacity may be in- 
creased by phases to several times this 
output. Production at the plant has ex- 
panded each year since operations began 
in 1940. 
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GAIR APPOINTS FOREIGN REP. 


George E. Dyke, president of Robert 
Gair Company, Inc., New York, manu- 
facturers of paperboard, shipping con- 
tainers and folding cartons, announced 
today that T. Rasmussen & Co. Ltd., 14 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, England, 
has been appointed by the Gair Com- 
pany, exclusive sales representative for 
the British Isles and Europe to sell any 
kraft liner manufactured by Southern 
Paperboard Corporation, available for 
marketing in that area. 


CHICAGO QUARTERMASTER 
CHANGES BUYING OPERATIONS 


The Rochester, New York, Baltimore, 
Maryland, Goshen, Indiana, and Fort 
Smith, Arkansas Field Buying Offices of 
the Chicago Quartermaster Purchasing 
Office, operated for the negotiated pur- 
chase of canned fruits and vegetables for 
the armed forces, will be closed as of 
October 1. All business formerly con- 
ducted by the above mentioned offices 
will hereafter be handled direct by the 
Chicago Quartermaster Purchasing Of- 
fice, 1819 W. Pershing Road, Chicago 9, 
Illinois. 


AIR LINE BUYS BARON 
COMPANY 


Air Line Foods Corporation of New 
York has purchased the assets of H. 
Baron & Company, Inc., 73 year old Lin- 
den, New Jersey preserve and jam manu- 
facturing firm, which will be operated as 
a division, without change in personnel. 


STALEY BEGINS CONSTRUCTION 
OF SOY BEAN OIL PLANT 


Construction of a new soy bean oil ex- 
traction plant will get under way this 
month at Decatur, Illinois by the A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Company as part 
of a program for modernizing its pro- 
cessing facilities. Construction contract, 
awarded to H. J. Ferguson Company of 
Cleveland, calls for an addition to the 
preparation building where soy beans 
are made ready for the oil extraction 
process, and expansion of underground 
storage for “hexane”, which is used to 
wash the oil out of the flaked beans. Con- 
tract for the installation of machinery 
has not yet been awarded. 

It is estimated that the entire project 
will cost more than the 2% million dol- 
lars spent by the company on its first 
soy bean oil extraction plant completed 
four years ago. The new plant will have 
a rated daily capacity of 800 tons of soy 
beans and will be adjacent to the first 
plant, which has a rated capacity of 
500 tons. . 
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BACK ON THE AIR 


American Home Products Corporation 
cf New York has renewed “The Romance 
(f Helen Trent” and “Our Girl Sunday” 
ever the CBS network. Beginning Sep- 
tember 19 the two long-running day time 
dramas will be on the air Monday 
through Friday at 12:30-12:45 P. M. 
and 12:45-1:00 P. M. E.D.T. 

Over the same network General Foods 
Corporation, New York, has renewed its 
Friday, 8:00-8:30 P. M. period for “The 
Goldbergs” and the 8:30-9:00 P. M. 
period for “My Favorite Husband”, ef- 
fective October 7. ; 

The Carnation Company will return to 
day time radio for the first time since 
1947 beginning Saturday, September 24 
at 12:30-1:00 P. M. P.S.T., sponsoring 
“The Carnation Family Party”, a week- 
ly audience participation program star- 
ring Jay Stewart as Master of Cere- 
monies over the Columbia Pacific net- 
work. 

The Carnation Company is also spon- 
scring the “Carnation Contented Hour” 
headlining Buddy Clark as singing Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies over a CBS nation- 
wide network starting Sunday, October 
2 from 10:00-10:30 P. M. E.S.T. 

Participants in the “Carnation Family 
Party” will be rewarded with prizes for 
their efforts. Some of the stunts will be 
completed during the program but others 
are planned to carry over for several 
weeks, with the original participants 
brought back for the wind up. 


GERBER BUYS CALIFORNIA 
PROPERTIES 


Gerber Products Company, Fremont, 
Michigan, has bought 4% acres of land 
and office and warehouse building occu- 
pied by them under lease at Oakland, 
California, from Gaylord Corporation. 


GEORGIA DATES 


Secretary R. A. Burns has announced 
that the Annual Meeting of the Georgia 
Canners Association will be held at the 
DeSoto Hotel, Savannah, December 8 
and 9. 


JOINS NCA HOME ECONOMICS 
STAFF 


Miss Martha Gazella has joined the 
staff of the National Canners Associa- 
tion Home Economics Division and will 
assume her duties in the Service Kitchen 
at the Association’s headquarters in 
Washington. 

Miss Gazella is well qualified for the 
position of Recipe and Menu Service 
Home Economist. She is a graduate of 
the School of Home Economics, Mary- 
wood College, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
She spent a year as dietician intern at 
Mt. Sinai Hospital in: Philadelphia and 
then was employed as dietician at Doc- 
tors Hospital, Washington, D. C., where 
she remained until coming to NCA. 
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MOLL JOINS STOKELY 


Alvin C. Moll, for the past four years 
a member of the staff of the University 
of Ohio School of Agriculture, has joined 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., as their Chief 
Agronomist. After graduation from Ohio 
University, where he majored in vege- 
table crops and received the degree of 


ALVIN C. MOLL 


bachelor of science, Mr. Moll was pro- 
duction manager of the Winona Canning 
Company for eight years. He then re- 
turned to Ohio University as a member 
of the staff and now comes to Stokely- 
Van Camp to head up an expanded pro- 
gram on soil, seed and fertilizer testing 
and development in all states where 
Stokely-Van Camp operates. 


USDA TO SELL MEXICAN 
CANNED MEAT 


The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounces that stocks of 35,352,000 lbs. 
of canned meat products purchased in 
Mexico under the foot-and-mouth eradi- 
cation campaign are being offered for 
sale for export. 

These products which consist of can- 
ned meat and gravy, meat food product, 
and liver spread were produced from dis- 
ease free animals in areas where the dis- 
ease has not been reported and were 
packed under U. S. Government super- 
vision. 


STOKELY DIVIDEND 


Directors of Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. 
have declared a dividend of 25 cents per 
share on the common stock and the 31st 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents per share 
on the 5 per cent cumulative prior pre- 
ference stock, both payable October 1, 
1949, to stockholders of record Septem- 
ber 23, 1949. 
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IFT COMMITTEE 


Dr. Carl R. Fellers, President of the 
Institute of Food Technologists, has an- 
nounced the election of the following 
Councilors to the Council Executive 
Committee: Prof. W. L. Campbell, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; Dr. B. S. Clark, 
American Can Company, Chicago, [lIli- 
nois; H. T. Griswold, Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia; W. D. Pheteplace, Pfaudler Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York; and Dr, 
George F. Stewart, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Alternates are: Dr. R. B. Wakefield, 
Gerber Products Company, Fremont, 
Michigan; Dr. E. E. Meschter, American 
Preserve Company, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

A meeting of the Council of the Insti- 
tute is scheduled to be held during the 
American Chemical Society meetings at 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, September 18 
to 23, 1949. The Executive Committee 
is scheduled to meet in Chicago, October 
30, 1949, where Colonel Charles S. Lawr- 
ence plans to open the national offices of 
the Institute at 222 W. Adams Street, 
Chicago, on October 1, 1949. 


PACIFIC FISHERIES COMMISSION 
MEETS 7 


The Pacific Marine Fisheries Commis- 
sion met in San Francisco, California, 
September 8 and 9, under the chairman- 
ship of Richard C. Croker, head of the 
Bureau of Marine Fisheries, California 
Fish and Game Commission. The Com- 
mission is made up of Government repre- 
sentatives of Washington, Oregon and 
California and it was voted to invite 
Mexico, Canada, Hawaii and Alaska to 
join to make the organization more effec- 
tive. A report from Alaska pictured the 
future of salmon fishing there as a dark 
one, blaming this on over-fishing. Ree- 
ommendations were made that tuna fish- 
ing treaties be renewed, with little 
change, with Mexico and Costa Rica. It 
was pointed out that studies and recom- 
mendations on tuna are almost worthless 
without data from Hawaii, and_ that 
Alaskan and Canadian data is essential 
for studies on salmon. 


COURT ORDERS USED IN FRISCO 
WAREHOUSE STRIKE 


A strike of warehouse employees in 
the San Francisco Bay area, in force 
since June 16, recently made it neces- 
sary for the California Packing Corpora- 
tion to secure a court order for the re- 
lease of 27,000 lugs of pears from an 
East-bay cold storage plant. The Felice 
& Perrelli Co., Richmond, California, 
was also compelled to take a similar step 
to secure possession of more than 20,000 
lugs of pears it had in storage in the 
same plant. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Confidence On The Increase — Domestic 
Sugar Quotas Raised — Tomato Debacle 
About Over, Pennsylvania Canner Enters 
Market—Sliced Apples Offered—Imported 
Tuna Prices—U.S.D.A. September Ist 
Crop Prospects. 


THE MARKET—This week witnessed 
a continuing broadening in demand for 
canned foods with evidence of an increas- 
ing confidence in the price structure. 
Some buyers, particularly of the inde- 
pendent wholesale variety, have appar- 
ently finally come to realize that bottoms 
have been reached on many items and 
are actually reported making commit- 
ments in advance of immediate replace- 
ment requirements. 


SUGAR—An announcement of inter- 
est, especially to preservers, was that 
made by USDA upping the domestic 
sugar allotment for the year by 250,000 
short tons. This action brings the total 
allotment for the year up to 7,450,000 
tons. Cuba will get the order for about 
98% of the total additional amount. The 
purpose of the extra quota is to stabilize 
prices at about present levels and was 
strongly urged by sugar users, particu- 
larly the carbonated beverage people. 
As most of the trade expected a hike, but 
somewhat later in the year, the timing 
was a complete surprise. 


TOMATOES — The tomato situation 
would seem to be finally righting itself 
more in line with supply and demand. 
$1.15 seems to be rock bottom in the 
Tri-States and some who have been out 
of the market waiting and expecting $1.25 
are beginning to offer at that level. Some 
offers out of Indiana are being made at 
$1.30-$1.35 for Standards. Today’s mail 
brings us the first open and firm quota- 
tions on Pennsylvania Tomatoes. While 
some canners have been feeling their 
way on prices, the Hungerford Packing 
Company of Hungerford, Pennsylvania, 
are the first to quote. The following ex- 
terpts from Hungerword’s offerings may 
be of interest: 

“We are pleased to announce new pack 
tomato prices. .Tomato canning opera- 
tions started August 16th and have con- 
tinued on a part-time basis. During this 
period we have operated only five full- 
time days, all other operating days hav- 
ig been part-time with several days 
luring the period elapsing without turn- 
ig a wheel. Trade papers throughout 
the Inlustry have fully publicized what 
‘ow indicates one of the shortest tomato 
packs in recent years. There is no need 
‘0 dwell extensively on the subject of 
‘ertain interests predicting the largest 
back or. record, leading buyers to believe 
that lower prices were in the offing. 
These uyers now have missed the boat. 


“We are not bemoaning our position 
if having one of the smallest packs in 
‘uv nineteen years because our consola- 
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tion comes in having the finest quality 
pack ever. Discriminating buyers who 
distribute quality tomatoes will be wise 
to cover their requirements without de- 
lay. 
PRICES ON NEW PACK TOMATOES 
AS FOLLOWS: 


Doz. 
No. 2 cans, Fancy Whole Tomatoes.................. $2.15 
No. 2 cans, Near Fancy Tomatoés...... 1.60 
No. 2 cans Extra Standard Tomatoes 1.40 
No. 2 cans Standard Tomatoes................c000+ 1.25 


“Prices are F.0O.B. Hungerford, Penn- 
sylvania, and all S.A.P. contracts must 
be consummated and in canners’ hands 
by September 24th.” 


APPLES —A price of $1.421% for 
fancy sliced apples in 2’s was received 
from both Pennsylvania and Virginia. 
Knouse offers 10’s “PieMor” selects at 
$7.35 and “Lucky Leaf” fancy heavy 
pack sliced 10’s at $7.75. Sauce is offered 
by the same firm at $1.15, $1.25 and $6.00 
for 303’s, 2’s and 10’s respectively. But- 
ter is quoted at $1.02%4, $1.60 and $2.00 
for 14, 28 and 388 ounce, while 10’s are 
listed at $6.50. 


CORN—The first report of the Corn 
Merchandising Committee September 10 
showed 54 canners checks received, 10 
other telephoned theirs was on the way, 
and many, many more prospects. But 
subscriptions of many more cases are 
urgently needed to start the program. A 
merchandising program behind a large, 
quality pack at attractive prices, can not 
help but pay off. Buyers’ attitude to- 
ward this item would be definitely im- 
proved. 


TUNA —A well known importer of 
Peruvian Tuna and Bonito, The Wilbur- 
Ellis Company of New York, reports 
considerable interest in these packs at 
the following prices ex-warehouse, Brook- 
lyn, New York: 


TUNA—IMPORTED—PRODUCT OF PERU 


Per Case 

48/7 oz. Fey. Solid Pack Light Meat Tuna....$14.50 

48/6 oz. Light Meat Tuna Flakes..................... 11.50 

24/13 oz. Faney Solid Pack Light Meat Tuna 14.00 

24/12 oz. Light Meat Tuna Flakes.................. 11.00 
BONITO-—-IMPORTED—PRODUCT OF PERU 

Per Case 


48/7 oz. Southern Star Faney Solid Pack 

Bonito $11.50 
48/6 oz. Southern Star Bonito Flakes.............. 9.50 
48/6 oz. Southern Seas Grated Bonito............ 9.50 


24/12 oz. Southern Seas Bonito Flakes............ 9.25 
24/12 oz. Southern Seas Grated Bonito.......... 9.25 
ACREAGE AND INDICATED 
PRODUCTION 


LIMA BEANS—A record-large produc- 
tion of 72,590 tons of green lima beans 
for processing is in prospect for 1949, 
according to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. This September 1 indicated 
production exceeds last year’s production 
of 68,780 tons by about 6 percent and is 
more than double the 1938-47 average 
production of 35,260 tons. 

The preliminary estimate of acreage 
for havest is 99,700 acres. This is about 
18 percent above the 1948 harvested 
acreage of 84,610 acres and 65 percent 
above the 10-year average of 60,350 
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acres. In determining the acreage for 
harvest in 1949, an allowance was made 
for abandoned or unharvested acreage 
about in line with the average loss of 
plantings for recent years. 

The 1949 yield of lima beans indicated 
cn September 1 is 1,456 pounds per acre. 
This compares with 1,626 pounds ob- 
tained in 1948 and an average of 1,160 
pounds for the 1938-47 average. 


SNAP BEANS—September 1 indications 
point to a 1949 snap bean production of 
216,320 tons for processing, according to 
the Bureau. The production now indi- 
cated is about 2 percent less than was 
forecast on August 1, but exceeds the 
1948 production of 182,830 tons by about 
18 percent and the average production 
of 180,070 tons for the preceding 10-year 
period by around 20 percent. 

A yield of 1.93 tons of snap beans for 
processing was indicated on September 1. 
This compares with 1.90 obtained in 1948 
and 1.69 tons for the 1938-47 average. 
The yield now indicated for 1949 is the 
highest since 1925 when 2.05 tons were 
obtained. 


BEETS — The September 1 indicated 
1949 production of beets for canning is 
138,300 tons. This compares with 96,900 
tons produced in 1948 and an average of 
116,280 tons for the 1938-47 period. 

The preliminary estimate of acreage 
for harvest, including uncontracted acre- 
age, is 16,700 acres. This compares with 
13,100 acres harvested in 1948 and an 
average of 14,810 acres for the 10-year 
period. In arriving at the acreage for 
harvest in 1949, allowance was made by 
States for abandoned acreage about in 
line with average losses of recent years. 

The September 1 indicated yield of 
canning beets is 8.28 tons per acre. This 
compares with 7.40 tons obtained last 
year and an average of 7.57 tons for the 
1938-47 period. Better than average 
yields are in prospect for 1949 for all 
important States except New Jersey. 


CABBAGE FOR KRAUT—The prospective 
1949 production of cabbage for kraut 
on acreage under contract is 9 percent 
less than was indicated on August 1. The 
September 1 indicated production of 79,- 
250 tons compares with 90,580 tons ob. 
tained last year and an average of 80,630 
tons for the 1938-47 period. 

The September 1 indicated yield on 
contract acreage is 8.34 tons. In 1948, 
the yield was 10.74 tons per acre and the 
10-year average is 8.75 tons. Better than 
average yields are in prospect this year 
in all important States except Indiana, 
Ohio and New York. 

No information is available at this 
time on the tonnage of 1949 cabbage that 
may be purchased on the open market. 
An estimate of such purchases will be 
made in December. 

The summer and early fall Domestic 
producing areas produce the bulk of the 
cabbage for kraut manufacture. Total 
supplies available for fresh market and 
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kraut in these areas are expected to 
amount to 468,600 tons this year. This 
is approximately 76,000 tons less than 
last year and about 45,000 tons less than 
the 1938-47 average. The tonnage grown 
under contract for kraut in these areas 
is indicated at 68,950 tons for 1949, com- 
pared with 84,780 tons for 1948. Deduct- 
ing the tonnage grown under contract 
from the total supplies gives the ton- 
nage available for fresh market and for 
open market purchases by kraut packers 
—399,650 tons for 1949 compared with 
460,220 tons for 1948. 


Of the 191,600 tons used by kraut 
packers last year, 101,020 tons or about 
53 percent were purchased on the open 
market. During the 1938-47 period an 
average of 169,960 tons were made into 
kraut of which 89,330 tons or 52 percent 
were open-market purchases. 


SWEET CorN—Sweet corn production 
prospects improved slightly during 
August, and the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics now estimates 1,239,000 tons 
will be obtained for canning and freezing 
in 1949. Most of the improvement shown 
by September 1 reports from processors 
was in Wisconsin, Delaware, Maryland, 
Illinois and the Northwest. This year’s 
prospective production is about 2 percent 
less than the 1,262,100 tons estimated for 
1948 and nearly 20 percent above the 10- 
year average production of 1,037,270 
tons. 

The September 1 indicated yield of 
sweet corn is 2.76 tons. This compares 
with 2.71 tons obtained in 1948 and 2.42 
tons for the 10-year average. This year’s 
indicated yield is the largest on record. 


PIMIENTOS—A total of 23,100 tons of 
pimientos for processing in Georgia in 
1949 was reported on September 1 by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
This is about 29 percent above the 1948 
production of 17,880 tons and 59 percent 
above the 1938-47 average of 14,540 tons. 


A yield of 1.10 tons of processing 
pimientos was indicated on September 1 
for Georgia. This compares with 1.25 
tons obtained last year and an average 
of 1.07 tons for the preceding 10-year 
period. 

Excessive rains in Georgia since mid- 
July have been unfavorable for this crop. 
Plants have been shedding some of the 
foliage and the ripe peppers have suf- 
fered. 


TOMATOES — Reports on September 1 
from tomato canners and tomato prod- 
ucts manufacturers indicate a 1949 pro- 
duction of 2,373,500 tons, according to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
This is about 18 percent less than the 
1948 production of 2,910,300 tons and 13 
percent less than the 1938-47 average of 
2,714,400 tons. 

The September 1 indicated yield is 
6.65 tons per acre. This compares with 
7.27 tons of processing tomatoes obtained 
last year and an average of 5.44 tons for 
the 10-year period. 
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The yield now indicated for California, 
where over 20 percent of the estimated 
processing tomato acreage is now grown, 
is half a ton above the August 1 indi- 
cated yield, and the largest on record 
for this State. During the month, im- 
provement in yield prospects was also 
indicated by processors in Colorado and 
a few other scattered States. However, 
for the country as a whole prospects are 
slightly less favorable than indicated on 
August 1. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Definite Turn For The Better—Wholesalers 
Liberalizing Inventory Policies — Southern 
Tomatoes Show Strength—Interest In Std. 
Beans — Peas Quiet — Sardines Advance— 
Pink Salmon More Plentiful — Shopping 
Carefully For Tuna — Citrus Firm — New 
Business In Fruits Continues—Apple Sauce 
Operations Increase—Call For Cuban 
Pineapple. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Sept. 15, 1949 


THE SITUATION — The market is 
definitely taking a turn for the better, 
and prices appear again on the upward 
side. Canned tomatoes moved into firmer 
ground this week, sardine prices were 
again advanced, and other staples 
showed a steady to strong tone through- 
out the period. It is becoming evident 
that the supply situation for canned 
foods, on an over-all basis, will not be as 
plentiful as many in the trade have ex- 
pected, and hence if the trade continues 
to buy only for immediate needs the 
chances are quite favorable for a steady 
strengthening in the price basis, par- 
ticularly if canners are alert to the fact 
that carrying stocks in warehouse until 
the trade needs them for immediate dis- 
tribution imposes additional operating 
overhead on the processor. 


THE SITUATION—While many dis- 
tributors, particularly among the chains 
and supers, continue operations on a so- 
called turnover basis, wholesale grocers 
are reported liberalizing their inventory 
policies somewhat, and stocking in a 
more liberal manner than has been the 
case for some months back. This is at- 
tributable in part to the fact that many 
retail grocers permitted their stocks to 
run down to dangerously low levels dur- 
ing the summer months, and are now in 
the market restocking. In other in- 
stances, it is believed that the jobbers, 
who have been selective buyers virtually 
since the start of the year, are convinced 
that some canned foods currently are a 
sufficiently “good buy” to warrant some 
inventory accumulation. 


TOMATOES—Southern canners have 
withdrawn most of the extremely low- 
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priced offerings, and the market this 
week has firmed to a basis of 80 cents for 
standard 1s, $1.15 for 2s, and $5.75 to 
$6.00 for 10s, f.o.b. canneries. A promi- 
nent Pennsylvania canner during the 
week opened at $1.25 for standard 2s, 
$1.40 for extra standards, $1.60 for near 
fancy, and $2.15 for fancy whole toma- 
toes, all f.o.b. cannery. Reports from 
the midwest note a stiffening tendency 
in the market, with pack totals on both 
tomatoes and tomato products running 
far behind early forecasts. 


BEANS—Buyers were showing more 
interest in standard cut green beans dur- 
ing the week, and the market appeared 
well established at $1.15 for standard 2s, 
f.o.b. southern plants. Fancy were also 
coming in for more inquiry, with dis- 
tributors seeking additional supplies of 
both green and wax beans for their pri- 
vate label requirements. 


CORN — The situation has shown a 
steady undertone during the week. While 
some interest is being shown in fancy 
quality, fall buying has yet to hit its full 
stride. 


PEAS—Current replacement buying in 
peas remains rather quiet, with most of 
the interest still centering on the smaller 
sieves in the extra standard and fancy 
quality ranges. There were no price re- 
visions reported during the week. 


SARDINES— Maine canners again 
advanced their quotations by 25c per 
case during the week, bringing the mar- 
ket for quarter keyless oils up to $8.50, 
f.o.b. Maine canning points. Current 
canner holdings are not large, and with 
only limited fishing looked for during the 
remainder of the season, canners are not 
concerned over any potentially big car- 
ryovers. 


SALMON—A sharp increase in late- 
season pink canning in Alaska _ has 
brought pack totals for the season close 
to the 1948 level, but the pack of reds 
has run 600,000 to 700,000 cases below 
last year’s total. There were no price 
changes reported in salmon during the 
week. 


TUNA —Distributors are holding down 
tuna purchasing operations and are 
shopping the market carefully. Consid- 
erable quantities of imported tuna are 
around, and with the Northwest and 
California competing sharply on alba- 
core the market basis is none too strong. 


CITRUS—Florida canners are holding 
prices firm and unchanged on the small 
carryover holdings of juice and seyments 
still available, and are studying the new 
pack situation in the light of the recent 
hurricane damage and the expected 
heavy inroads of the concentrate pack- 
ers into the orange supply during the 
coming season. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — New busi- 
ness in fruits continues to hold up fairly 
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well, and the market on the coast ap- 
pears to be working into firmer ground. 
Cocktail prices are strengthening, and 
the peach situation is also looking better. 
Low prices are expected to stimulate the 
consumer call for pears this year, but 
jobbers are not stocking heavily in an- 
ticipation of such a demand trend. Cher- 
ries are showing a firm undertone, on 
both RSP’s and Royal Annes, with can- 
ner prices unchanged. 


APPLE PRODUCTS — More canners 
are operating in the apple sauce deal this 
year, and with lower prices prevailing, 
the trade is looking for an increase in 
sales volume on this item during the 
season. Buyers have not yet operated 
very heavily on the new pack, and are 
waiting until the season is further along 
and the price picture more clearly de- 
fined before coming in for volume opera- 
tions. Northwestern canners are booking 
futures business on hand-packed sliced 
apples, No. 10s, on the basis of $8.25, 
with this price guaranteed against sell- 
er’s decline to date of shipment. Pack- 
ing will get under way later in the 
month. 


CUBAN PINEAPPLE —A fair call 
for Cuban pineapple is reported, with 
stocks short both here and in Cuba. Spot 


sellers quote $9.50 for 10s crushed in na- 
tural juice, and $12.50 for 10s sliced in 
heavy syrup, ex dock New York. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


More Confidence Displayed In Price Levels 

— Tomato Pack Falling Far Short — High 

Quality, Quantity Corn Pack In Wisconsin— 

Peas Quiet—Cranberry Sauce Picture Get- 

ting Attention—Fall Movement Starting On 
Spinach. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Sept. 15, 1949 


THE MARKET—Business is still go- 
ing along in pretty good shape here in 
Chicago, with not a great deal of change 
in the picture. Buying is strictly hand- 
to-mouth variety, and the total of the 
orders remains satisfactory, although in- 
dividual orders do not show up to be of 
any substantial size. There is, however, 
a somewhat better feeling on the part of 
the trade here with a little more confi- 
dence in a number of price levels as 
strength demonstrates itself in several 
items. The situation is still in a state 
of confusion so far as the price picture 


from the buyers’ viewpoint goes, but 
nevertheless it is true that there is a 
little more confidence than there was a 
few weeks ago. 


TOMATOES — Report on the tomato 
situation reaching Chicago from both In- 
diana and Ohio indicate that the tomato 
pack to date is a good long way short of 
what it was expected to be. The volume 
is quite small compared to what was ex- 
pected, and the market is displaying defi- 
nite firmness, with canners telling their 
trade here that there is no question but 
what prices are going to advance sub- 
stantially within a very short time. No. 
2 extra standard tomatoes are currently 
being quoted at prices ranging around 
$1.40 to $1.50 and No. 2 standards are 
reported to be quoted at around $1.30 
to $1.35. A lot of canners are not open- 
ly quoting at all, but are waiting to see 
what will happen. There has been some 
substantial business done on No. 10 extra 
standard tomatoes of very good quality 
at around $7.00 f.o.b. factory with pack- 
ers indicating that they expect to raise 
the price to $7.50 within 30 days. 14 oz. 
catsup has been quoted from both Indi- 
ana and California at $1.45 for 14 oz. 
f.o.b. factory and some business has been 
done out of the local producing areas at 
that level. 46 oz. tomato juice from In- 
diana and Ohio is quoted in a range from 
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$2.00 to $2.25 for fancy quality and there 
is some business being done. Quotations 
on California tomato products have also 
been received here, running at $1.60 for 
No. 2% standard tomatoes, and $6.00 for 
No. 10, while No. 10 fancy 1.06 puree is 
quoted at $7.00. There is of course quite 
a limited business on California tomato 
products in this market due to the high 
freight rates as compared with the local 
heavy producing sections. 


CORN—The corn pack is still under 
way in Wisconsin and yields are reported 
to be improving quite nicely. The qual- 
ity of the pack to date is reported to be 
very good, and there is some business 
being done. No. 2 fancy golden corn, 
both cream style and whole kernel is 
generally being quoted at around $1.50, 
while No. 10 strictly top fancy whole 
kernel can be bought at prices ranging 
around $8.00 to $8.25. No. 10 whole ker- 
nel is reported to be moving exception- 
ally well at these price levels and some 
very nice business has been done here 
on this item. 


PEAS—Things are fairly quiet in the 
pea market at the present time, although 
the situation is marked by a rather good 
cleanup on 303 tins and No. 2 tins of 
standard 4 Alaskas and to a lesser ex- 
tent on standard 3. Standard 3s are re- 
ported to be available at present at $1.10, 
but quotations on standard 4 are very 
few and far between, and the price of 
$1.00 which was current a while back is 
apparently now out of the picture. No. 
2 extra standard 3 are going at around 
$1.35-1.45 and 8 oz. extra standard 3 
at around 80c to 85c. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE: The cranber- 
ry sauce picture is beginning to open up 
now with the approach of the holidays 
and the big news is the reduction in price 
by one of the leading advertised brands 
to $1.50 f.o.b. Wisconsin plant. Prices 
from independent producers are still 
ranging around $1.35 and there is some 
business being done at this time. 


PRUNE PLUMS—The prices quoted 
a week or so ago on prune plums at $1.40 
for No. 2% choice are now mostly with- 
drawn and reports from the packing 
area indicate that very heavy rains have 
slowed up the pack and will undoubtedly 
shcrten it down considerably. 


OZARK AREA PRODUCTS — Some 
business is now going on on fancy spin- 
ach out of the Ozark area with No. 2 still 
priced at $1.15, No. 2% at $1.50 and No. 
1 at 80c all f.o.b. factory. Mustard and 
turnip greens are being quoted at 85c 
for fancy No. 2 and No. 2 fresh black- 
eyes are going at $1.15. The movement 
of spinach over the Summer was, of 
course, extremely slow but the Fall 
movement is now starting and a _ sub- 
stantial volume of business is expected 
in the next couple of months. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Steady Volume Continues — Large Pack 
Peaches Estimated—Interest In Apple Sauce 
—Fig Market Not Established—Cool Nights 
Hold Back Tomatoes—Sugar Content Low 
In Oranges—Sardine Fishing Resumed, Pack 
Well Ahead Of Year Ago—Cut Fishermen’s 
Price Of Tuna—Pink Salmon Pack Heavy. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 15, 1949 


THE SITUATION—A steady volume 
of business on new pack California fruits 
is being done while many of the orders 
are comparatively small, and call for 
immediate delivery, the totals are quite 
pleasing. The lower prices are already 
stimulating consumption and retailers 
have been quick to take advantage of 
bargain offerings. Many distributors are 
still operating on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
but their purchases have been stepped up 
of late. Here and there, price advances 
are being made, but these are confined to 
the lower end of lists. 


PEACHES—Now that the canning of 
peaches is largely at an end, estimates 
of the size of the pack of clings are being 
made, with some of these placing it as 
high as 17,000,000 cases. This is about 
three and a half million cases more than 
was contemplated when grading sizes 
were revised upward. Much of the ex- 
cess is due to the cutting down in the 
output of fruit cocktail and some of it 
will doubtless find its way into this prod- 
uct later on, when pineapple again be- 
comes available. The picture has been 
brightened by the withdrawal of prices 
on some featured brands of cling peaches 
and by the substantial Government pur- 
chases, especially for the school lunch 
program. Sales of No. 2% choice con- 
tinue to be made in considerable volume 
at $2.10, but featured brands sell up to 
$2.35. 


APPLE SAUCE—Considerable inter- 
est is being shown in California apple 
sauce with prices generally at $1.35 for 
No. 3038, $1.45 for No. 2, and $6.80 for 
No. 10. These prices are for early pack 
Gravensteins. While the market is firm, 
canners are not permitting themselves to 
overpack. Much of the basis for this, 
however, is very likely the matter of 
finance, and the fact that buyers are not 
anticipating far in advance. The Graven- 
stein is not a long-keeping apple, so the 
canning season is a comparatively short 
one. Six canners are operating this year 
in the Sebastopol district, so the output 
will likely be the largest ever made, de- 
pite the caution shown by some of them. 


FIGS—While opening prices on Cali- 
fornia canned figs have been brought out 
by one or two canners, it is not felt that 
the market has been established, as yet. 
The prices to growers for canning stock 
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are just getting on a settled basis and 
seem to range from $70 to $85 a ton. 
There have been reports of prices as high 
as $96.50 a ton, but these are largely dis- 
counted. The crop is not running to the 
uniformly large size and high quality 
that distinguished peaches and apricots 
this season) 


TOMATOES—Cool nights have been 
retarding the ripening of tomatoes some- 
what and the pack is running a little 
behind expectations in size. Sales have 
been strengthened by reports from Mid- 
west and Eastern producing centers of 
light yields. A few sales have been re- 
ported here of No. 1 fancy at $1.40, but 
most lists have this item priced at $1.50, 
or higher. In No. 10s, fancy is to be had 
at $8.25, extra standards at $7.25 and 
standards at $6.00. Puree is quoted at 
$2.10 for No. 2%, in 106 count, with 
No. 10 at $6.75. Tomato paste is offered 
at $6.75 for 6 oz., and $11.50 for No. 10. 


CITRUS—California citrus fruits are 
showing the effects of last winter’s freeze 
and the sugar content is low in oranges. 
Most of the juice that has been canned 
this season has been sweetened and buy- 
ers who have been holding off the making 
of purchases in order to stock up on un- 
sweetened Valencia juice have been dis- 
appointed. This item is selling at $3.95 
for 46-0z., the favorite size. While this 
price is considered rather high, it is well 
below that asked by some earlier in the 
season. 


SARDINE—Sardine fishing has been 
resumed in the Monterey and San Fran- 
cisco districts after a three weeks’ period 
during which fishermen canners 
sparred over a price contract. The new 
contract, signed by 17 canners in the 
Monterey district, give the seiners $35 
a ton, with an agreement that load limits 
will not exceed 57 tons. The first night 
of fishing resulted in a catch of 3000 
tons. San Francisco canners had canned 
18,386 cases to September 4, against 102 
cases a year earlier, while Monterey 
plants had an output of 215,613 cases, 
against 124,285 cases. Prices generally 
are: No. 1 tall, natural, $5.00; No. 1 tall 
tomatoes sauce, $5.75, and 1-lb. oval, to- 
mato sauce, $6.75. Some branded lines, 
however, are priced to $9.50 a case for 
ovals. Considerable export interest is 
being shown in sardines. 


TUNA—Several canners of tuna in 
southern California have advised fisher- 
men that they will no longer pay the 
prices that have been prevailing, after 
boats now on the way home from the 
fishing grounds have returned. Alba- 
core that sold as high as $700 a ton last 
year, and which has been priced of late 
at $400, has been cut to $350 a ton. Can- 
ners say they have good stocks in their 
warehouses with an indifferent demand 
from wholesalers. Prices are: |'ancy 
white meat albacore 4s, $15.00; stand- 
ard, $14.00; flakes, $12.00; fancy light 
meat, $14.25; standard, $13.00; grated, 
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$11.00, and dark and light meat flakes, 
39.00. 


SALMON—Advices from both Alaska 
and British Columbia tell of heavy packs 
of pink salmon. The pack in Alaska to 
September 3 had reached 2,084,709 cases, 
against ‘1,220,775 cases a year earlier, 
while the British Columbia pack to this 
date had reached 467,780 cases, against 
297,736 a year earlier. Distributors are 
gearing selling efforts to the movement 
of pink salmon, the pack of red salmon 
being a comparatively light one. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Production Off For Week, Storage 
Stocks ‘Well Below Year Agco——Slow Start 
For Oysters — Hard Crab Production Light. 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., Sept. 15, 1949 


SHRIMP—Production of shrimp fell 
off last week from the amount produced 
the previous week as 9,796 barrels were 
produced last week and 10,528 barrels 
the previous week or a drop of 732 bar- 
rels. 

The canneries too received 918 less 
barrels shrimp last week than the pre- 


vious week and the amounts were 3,801 
barrels last week and 4,719 barrels the 
previous week. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing September 9, 1949 were as follows: 
Louisiana 3,858 barrels, including 2,776 
barrels for canning; Mississippi 939 bar- 
rels, including 795 for canning; Alabama 
516 barrels, including 230 barrels for 
canning; Florida (Gulf Area) 57 bar- 
rels, and Texas 4,426 barrels. 

As reported by all Market News Of- 
fices last week total holdings of frozen 
shrimp increased 271,400 pounds and 
were approximately 418,120 pounds more 
than 4 weeks ago. Total holdings were 
approximately 497,690 pounds less than 
one year ago. Holdings of shrimp in 
cold storage on September 8-9, 1949 was 
1,004,679 pounds. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi and Alabama reported that 19,234 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending September 3, 
1949 which brought the pack for the 
season to 143,870 standard cases whereas 
253,109 standard cases shrimp were 
packed during the same period last sea- 
son thus indicating that this season’s 
pack is falling behind the pack last sea- 
son. 


Price of canned shrimp is $3.50 per 
dozen for small; $3.75 for medium; $4.50 
for large and $4.60 for jumbo in 5 ounce 
tins, f.o.b. cannery. 


OYSTERS — The oyster season this 
year got off to a slow start and has been 
moving in low gear ever since. The 
weather is too hot for oysters yet and only 
a few of the tongers are working on the 
reefs and selling to the small raw shops. 
When the weather gets colder more of 
the tongers will go out and the raw oys- 
ter season will get under way. 

No canning of oysters will take place 
until cold weather sets in and oysters 
get fat and plump which will be about 
the first part of December. 


HARD CRABS — Production of hard 
crabs has been light this season and 
while stormy weather has been the cause 
in some instances, yet a general scarcity 
of the crustaceans seems to have pre- 
vailed. 

Louisiana produced 145,380 pounds 
hard crabs last week which was 78,630 
pounds less than the previous week. 

No processed crab meat is _ being 
packed at present, but it is all disposed 
as fresh-cooked which requires ice. 


CORN 
EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, 
TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, 
MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, 
CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, 
SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


UNITED COMPANY 


»-WESTMINSTER. MD 
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CROP CONDITIONS 


BEANS 


GOLDSBORO, MD., Sept. 10—Stringbeans: 
10 per cent crop. 


MCALLEN, TEX., Sept. 12—Green & 
Wax Beans: The only season crop we 
have out at the present time. Conditions 
are good; somewhat earlier than normal. 
Expect about average normal produc- 
tion. 


MADISON, WIS., Sept. 8—Lima Beans: 
Yields have been good with reports rang- 
ing from 1400 to 1800 lbs. per acre. A 
good percentage of tiny beans is being 
obtained, but all reports indicate wide 
variations in maturity within fields mak- 
ing it difficult to determine proper time 
of harvest. 


CORN 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 8 — Corn: 
Pack just about completed in most sec- 
tions with crop fair to good and quality 
above normal. 


ROCK HALL, MD., Sept. 12—Corn: Crop 
80 per cent of normal due to weather 
conditions. 


MADISON, WIS., Sept. 8—Sweet Corn: 
Some plants finished their season last 
week and the majority will be through by 
the end of this week. Quality continued 
very good up to the end of the pack, and 
most of the State escaped serious ear 
worm or borer infestation. The yield in 
cases per acre is better than normal, de- 
spite a relatively small cut per ton, so 
that the total pack is likely to exceed 
last year’s record pack of 6,320,000 ac- 
tual cases by at least half a million cases. 


TOMATOES 


ANTIOCH, CALIF., Sept. 7— Tomatoes: 
Exceptionally good; prospective yield 
about 15 tons to the acre against a nor- 
mal yield of 10 to 12 tons per acre. Culls, 
worm, mold, as of this date, are down to 
a minimum, and color is good. The bulk 
of our tomatoes is in the Dixon area. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 8 — Toma- 
toes: We believe our crop is deteriorat- 
ing from week to week and day to day. 
As a result, it would seem safe to esti- 
mate that our total tonnage for the State 
would be less than half of 1948. This as 
a result of a much less acreage and the 
disease of various varieties, causing gen- 
eral defoliation and improper maturing 
of fruit. 


PEKIN, IND., Sept. 2—Tomatoes: 25 per 
cént acreage; looks like a washout; Do 
not think we will have 10 per cent of a 
normal pack. First and second bloom 
dropped off. Only few tomatoes left on 
vines at this late date. 
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PORTLAND, IND., Sept. 12—Tomatoes: 
Acreage off this year about 20 per cent 
and condition appears to be about 40 to 
50 per cent of a normal yield per acre, 
so total tonnage as compared to last year 
for Indiana would appear now to be 
only about 40 per cent of last year, at 
most. 


GOLDSBORO, MD., Sept. 10—Tomatoes: 
50 per cent of a crop; poor quality. Most 
severe dry spell during growing season 
we have ever experienced. 


ROCK HALL, MD., Sept. 12—Tomatoes: 
Crop two-thirds of normal. 


GOODE, VA., Sept. 7—Tomatoes: Some. 
what larger acreage this year than last 
but pack will be 25 per cent less than 
1948. Too much rain. Do not believe 
Bedford County will pack more than 50 
per cent of last year; very disappointing, 
We think we should have a market of 
$1.25 per dozen on 2’s and $1.75 per 
dozen on 214’s, standards. 


HAGUE, VA., Sept. 183—Tomatoes: Acre. 
age 50 per cent; pack 50 per cent. Now 
finished packing. 


PORT ROYAL, VA., Sept. 12—Tomatoes: 
Finished packing; exactly 60 per cent of 
last year. 


CALENDAR OF 


SEPTEMBER 22-24, 1949 — National 
Sweet Corn Festival, Hoopeston, Illinois. 


SEPTEMBER 29-OCTOBER 1, 1949 
—Annual Convention Texas Canners As- 
sociation, Plaza Hotel, San Antonio. 


OCTOBER 12-15, 1949—16th Annual 
Meeting, National Association of Food 
Chains, Statler & Mayflower Hotels, 
Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 17, 1949—Pineapple Stand- 
ards Hearing, Federal Security Bldg., 
Room 5489, Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 20-22, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Florida Canners Association, Shera- 
ton Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 28, 1949—Annual Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, III. 


NOVEMBER 4, 1949—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 7, 1949—Dinner Meet- 
ing, Old Guard Society, Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 7-8, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Wisconsin Canners_ Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 14-15, 1949—Fall Meet- 
ing, Illinois Canners Association, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


NOVEMBER 14-16, 1949— 41st An- 
nual Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1949— Annual 
Convention, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

NOVEMBER 28-29, 1949—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Fall Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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EVENTS 


DECEMBER 8-9, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, De- 
Soto Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 


DECEMBER 8-9, 1949—64th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


DECEMBER 18-14, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 22-31, 1950—Joint Nation- 
al Conventions of National Food Brokers 
Association, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 22-25, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 23-24, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


JANUARY 26-31, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 27-31, 1950—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 4, 1950— 
Frozen Food Industries Convention, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, 


MARCH 9-10, 1950—Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Cutting Bee, Canners League 
of California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


MARCH 15-17, 1950 — Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


MAY 7-10, 1950—Annual Convention, 
Flavoring Extract Manufacturers Ass0- 
ciation, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


JUNE 29-JULY 1, 1950 — Midyear 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 
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MADISON, WIS., Sept. 8 — Tomatoes: 
Crop is fair to good on limited acreage 
in Wisconsin. Late blight is reported in 
Southeastern part of State. 


OTHER ITEMS 


DADE CITY, FLA., Sept. 13 — Oranges: 
Even after the hurricane will be about 
the same crop as last year. Quality will 
be good but maturity probably about 10 
days later than last year. Quality juice 
November 20 to December 1 on sweet- 
ened and December 10 to 15 on natural. 

Grapefruit: Very short due to hurri- 
cane and condition of Texas due to 
freeze. National crop of from 30 to 32 
million compared with 55 to 65 million 
normally. Prices will be high compared 
with other years. 


MILTON, ORE., Sept. 5—Purple Plums: 
About 75 percent crop; average size; 
good quality. Shipped mostly to fresh 


market. Will can only 25 per cent of 
our normal pack. No carryover from 
last year. 


JERSEY CRANBERRY 
HARVEST ON 


The harvest of the 1949 cranberry 
crop began on Monday (September 12) 
in New Jersey when picking started on 
the bogs in Burlington, Ocean and Atlan- 
tie counties, the State Department of 
Agriculture reports. Growers believe 
their crop may total from 60,000 to 65,- 


-earlier estimates. 


000 barrels (100 pounds each), exceeding 
The yield is expected 
to be smaller than last year. 

Bog owners of the State report that 
the weather has not been favorable for 
cranberries. Early in the spring, those 
who did not have irrigation systems to 
protect their bogs by flooding suffered in- 
jury from a late frost. Then too, the 
fifty days of hot, dry weather during the 
summer destroyed blooms in many areas, 
even killing vines in some instances. 
Growers who did not have sufficient 
water for irrigation fared poorly. 

Equally popular with Garden State 
growers are the Early Blacks and Howes, 
two varieties developed for flavor, size, 
color, and nutritive qualities. 


IN MEMORIAM 


JOHN M. CALLAHAN 


John M. Callahan, Vice-President of 
the U. S. Printing & Lithograph Com- 
pany, died in Good Samaritan Hospital 
in Cincinnati on September 8 at the age 
of 59 years. 

Mr. Callahan began with the company 
in 1907 at the age of 17, as office boy 
and after serving in several capacities in 
the Production Department, he became 
Assistant Superintendent of the U. S. 
plant at Norwood, Ohio. He served in 
the army in World War I and upon his 
return resumed his duties as Assistant 


Superintendent. He later became Direc- 
tor of Purchases, in which capacity he 
served until 1946. He was elected Secre- 
tary of the company in 1939 and a Direc- 
tor in 1942. He was appointed Manager 
of the Western Division in 1946 and 
elected a Vice-President in 1948. 

He is survived by his widow, Esther 
Daly Callahan; one son, John M., Jr.; 
three sisters and a brother. 


DONALD BARR DIES 


Donard Barr, active for many years in 
the canning and frozen food industries, 
died at his home in Tucson, Arizona on 
September 2. He was 43 years old. At 
the time of his death Mr. Barr was Vice- 
President and Manager of the Hollywood 
office of Young & Rubicam, nationally 
known advertising firm. 

As a boy Mr. Barr worked in his 
father’s cannery at St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
and returned to St. Cloud for a short 
time after his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1927. He then 
went to Russia to supervise canning 
plants for the Soviet government, re- 
turning to the States in 1932. That same 
year he went to England as a consultant 
to British Canners, Ltd. In 1934 he 
joined the Birds Eye-Snider Division of 
General Foods Corporation as Advertis- 
ing Manager, and later became Vice- 
President of Birds Eye-Snider in Charge 
of Marketing. He entered the advertis- 
ing agency field with Young & Rubicam 
in 1945, 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
BEANS, StrINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Sliced, No. 2.......... 1.45-1.50 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. : 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
1.05-1.10 
N. Y., Fey., Cut gr., 4 sv., 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 10 7.00 
Fey., Fr. Style, No. 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 
Fey., Cut Wax, 4 sv., No. 2........1.65 
No. 10 8.25 
No. 10 6.75 
OzARKS 
Texas, Fey., Cut Gr., No. 10......8.50 
WISCONSIN 
No. 2, Fey., Wh. Gr., 
1 sv. 2.75-2.85 
2 sv. 2.50-2.65 
3 sv. 2.30-2.35 
No. 2, Fey., Cut Gr., 3 sv. ...... 2.00 
4 sv. 1.85 
Bx. Gid., Cat, 1.60-1.65 
Std., 5 sv. 1.35 
NorTHWEsT (Blue Lakes) 
Bo. B, B Wie, 2.70 
3 sv. 2.55 
1.30-1.40 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. 1.85 
5 sv. 1.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
Md., No. 1, 80% ar.........0. 1.30-1.35 
No. 308, 60 to 80% fT... 1.60 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 10 10.00 
Wis., No. 303, Tiny gr. ............ 2.60 
Small 2.35 
Medium 2.15 
Small 2.65 
Medium 2.40 
Texas, Fresh, Gr. & Wh., 
1.65 
West Coast, Gr., No. 3038....2.35-2.45 
No. 2 2.45-2.60 
No. 10 12.50-13.50 
No. 2 2.25-2.50 
No. 10 11.50-12.50 
BEETS 
No. 2% 1.65 
No. 10 6.00 
Mid-west, Fcey., Cut, No. 2..1.00-1.05 
1.25 
No. 10 4.25 
Diced, No. 2 1.05 
4.60-4.65 
Sliced, No. 2 1.15 
No. 10 5.25 
40/0 2.25 
No. 10, 60/0 6.00 
80/0 7.00 
120/0 8.00 
Texas, Fey., Diced, No. 2......0... . 95 
4.75 
CARROTS 
Md., No. 2, Diced ... 1.00 
4.75 
N. ¥., Fey., Diced, No. 2............ 90 
No. 10 5.00 
No. 10 4.75 
Texas, Fey., Diced, No. 2............ . 95 
tORN 
MIDWEST 


Fey., W.K., Gold., 
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No, 2.....1.45-1.60 


1.30-1.40 

No. 1 1.02%4-1.05 

12 oz. vac. 1.35 

No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Fey., C.S., Gold., No 


1.30-1.35 
No. 1 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 

Fey. W.K., Co. Gent., No. 1........ 1.10 
1.45-1.5214 
No. 2 1.70 
No. 10 9.00 

Fey., C.S. Co. Gent., 

1.42%-1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 

No. 10 7.50 

EAST 

Fey., Shoe Peg, No. 2.......... 1.65-1.70 
No. 308 1.50 

No. 303 

Fey., W.K 
1.45 
No. 10 

Ex. Std 
No. 303 
No. 10 

Std., No. 

Fey., C.S., Gold., No. 2........1.40-1.50 
1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 

1.05-1.15 
No. 2 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 

No. 308 ..... -1,00-1,.05 
1.05-1.10 
No. 10 6.25 

PEAS 


MARYLAND, ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 2 .. 


No. 2 
No. 10 
4 sv. 
No. 2 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
No. 2 1.00 
No. 10 5.75-6.25 
Std., Ungraded, No. 2 1.00 
No. 10 ....... 6.50 
MARYLAND, SWEET 
No. 3038, Fey., Ungraded...... 1.20-1.25 
1.10-1.15 
-90- .95 
No. 2, Std., Ungraded... 1.05-1.10 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 10........ 
4 sv. 7.75 
5 sv. 7.00 
Ungraded 7.25 
New York, SWEETS 
2 sv. 2.15 
sv. 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
4 sv. 1.55-1.70 
No. 10 8.50 
5 sv. 1.40-1.50 
1.50-1.65 
2 sv. 1.90 
3 sv. 1.40 
No. 10 8.00 
4 sv. 1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 7.00 


MIDWEST ALASKAS 


No. 303, Ex. Std., 3 sv. ......1.15-1.25 
5 sv. 

No. 

2 sv. 2.25-2.35 
3 sv. 1.75 


No. 2 Ex, 2 SV. 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


1.45-1.50 
; 1.15-1.25 
3 sv. 1.10-1,20 
1.05 
No. 10 Ex. Std., 4 6.25-6.75 
MIDWEST SWEETS 
5 sv. oe 
1.65 
20-1.30 
1.30-1.35 
No. 308, Fey., Ungraded............. 1.45 
1.25 
No. 10, Fey. Ungraded............... 8.25 
NorTHWEST 
Sweets, Fey., No. 2. 8 sv.....1.75-1.80 
4 sv, 


POTATOES, Sweer 
Sy.. No. 3, ¢Su.........1.72% 


Md., Fey., 


Midwest, No. 1.20 
SAUERKRAUT 
No. 10 3.70-3.80 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%........ 1.00-1.10 
No. 10 3.30-3.50 
87% 
SPINACH 
Balto., Fey., No. 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 
Onark, Foy., No. 1.15-1.25 
1.5021.55 
No. 10 5.75 
TOMATOES 
Tri-States, Std., No. 1 ........ .85 
1.05 


75-6.50 
Ex. Std., No. 
1.40 
No. 2% 1.90 
6.50 
Pa: Whi. Mo. 2 2.15 
Ex. Std 1.40-1.60 
Midwest .Withdrawn 
Texas, Std., No. 1 72% 
Calif., Fey., No. 1 ‘Abel, 50 
No. 2% 1.60 
FRUITS 
APPLES 
Pa., No, 2 .. 


APPLE SAUCE 


MipWEst 


No. 2 1.25-1.45 
6.00-6.50 
Calif. Gravensteins, 

1.30-1.35 
1.40-1.45 
6.70-6.80 

APRICOTS 
Halves, Unpeeled, Fcy., 

No. 2% 2.50-2.70 

No. 10 9.00 
No. 10 §.00 
Std, NO. 
No. 10 7.00-7.10 
6.25-6.50 


Fey., No. 24%, Wh. Peeled... 
Ch., No. 2%, Wh. Peeled... 
Fey., Wh., Unpeeled 
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FRUIT COCKTAIL 


BO -10.60 
PEACHES 
Calif. Y.C., Fey., No. 2%4....2.40-2.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.40 
Choice, No. 2.10-2,35 
No. 10 7.50-7.60 
Sta. No. 1.90-2,00 
No. 10 6.70-6.80 
PEARS 
Calif. Bart., Fey., No. 21%..2.85-3.05 
No. 1 T 
Choice, No. 2% 
No. 1 T 
Std., No. 2% 
No. 1 T 
PINEAPPLE, 
Texas IN Extra HEAvy Syrup 
Sliced, No. 2 and 10........ Withdrawn 
Broken Slices, No. 2 2.50 
12.25 
Chunks, No. 2 2.25 
No. 10 
Crushed, 8 oz. 
No, 2 1,95 
Withdrawn 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 4.00 
46 oz. 3.25 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., Fey., No. 2 .... 
46 oz. 
ORANGE 
Fla., Fey., No. 2 ...... 1. 
«69 
Calif., No. 2 
3.95 
PINEAPPLE 
46 oz. 3.25 
Texas, 8/8, NO. 
No. 2 1,35 
46 oz. 3.25 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.10-2.25 
No. 10 4.45 


Tri-State, No. 2 95 


1.90-2.00 
No. 10 4.00-4.50 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2............ 95 
GS 2.00-2.25 
16 oz, 2.3214 
25 
FISH 
CRABMEAT 
White 4.50 
OYSTERS 
CGR, 4.90 
SALMON—PEeEr Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T......25.00-27.00 
15.00-16.00 
Med. Red., No. 1) 21.00 
12.00-12.50 
0,50211.00 
Chums, No. 1 T .16.00-16.50 
),50-10.00 
Sockeye, No. 1 
6.00 


SARDINES—PEr CAsE 
Maine, Oil Keyless BO 
Calif., 1 Ib. ovals w Tom. S:auce..6.7 
NNO. 1 T Mat. 5.00 

SHRIMP 
5 oz., Small . 

Medium .... 


Large 

TUNA—PEeEr CASE 

Fey., White, 15.00 
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- WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded equip- 
ment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash while 
fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equipment 
yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need help, 
or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results from 
an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, per 
insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc.. as words. Short line counts as a full line. Usea 
box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close Wed- 
nesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


WANTED—1 Model No. 6 Wolfinger Beet Slicer; 1 Chisholm- 
Ryder, or Food Machinery, Flat Top Filler ‘with Automatic Fill- 
ing Hopper. Equipment must be in good condition. Delta Can- 
ning Co., Inc., P. O. Box 795, Raymondville, Tex. 


WANTED—M & S Filler with small round pistons and can 
lifts for 8 oz. cans, prefer bronze machine; also Potato Chip 
Fryer, automatic preferred. S. E. Mighton Co., Bedford, Ohio. 


WANTED—One Filler for peas and corn, which will handle 
#1 cans; One Boxer for #1 cans; One Labeler for #1 cans. 
Adv. 49105, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


SITUATIONS WANTED | 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from 
a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., 
Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Reconditioned Stainless Clad % Jacketed Ket- 
tles, 40# pressure, 60 gal. & 80 gal.; Rebuilt Burt Wrap-Around 
Labeler #2 to #10 cans; Rebuilt Burt #1 to #3 cans; Re- 
built Knapp #1 cans; 6 Ayars 8-pocket Pea & Bean Fillers for 
300 x 407 cans; also 5-pocket for 300 x 407 and 307 x 409 cans; 
2 Acme Elec. op. Carton Bottom Stitchers; 8 new Tri-Clover 
Stainless Steel Sanitary Pumps #2EJ, #2EBH, #2%4EH, be- 
low list. Perry Equipment Corp., 1502 W. Thompson St., Phila- 
delphia 21, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Model 12 Wolfinger Beet Cutter motor driven, 4 
years old, never used, in original crate, $950 f.o.b. Charles G. 
Summers Jr., Inc., New Freedom, Pa. 


FOR SALE—10 HP. Mund Steam Generator complete, fully 
automatic; 35 HP. loco. type Boiler, new flues, $700; New in 
original erates, Electric Motors 3/60/220-440/1750, 4—15 HP. 


$150 ea., 1—71%% HP. $90, 1—20 HP. 1150 rpm $200, 4—1% HP. — 


with red. gear, single filler $175; 2000 lbs. Platform Scale with 
dial; 6500 gal. Fuel Tank; 2000 gal. Cypress Tank; 2—6500 gal. 
Open Steel Tanks. A. L. Luyat, P. O. Box 178—22nd St. Sta., 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Standard-Knapp Labeler with motor, adjust- 
able for #1, 2 and 8 size cans, excellent condition, price $800.00; 
also 5-pocket Ayars Filler for #2 cans, price $250.00. Adv. 
49103, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Mone’, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4911, The Canning Trade. 


— 
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POSITION WANTED—Manager or Foreman with 15 years ex- 
pearience canning peas, beans, corn, tomatoes and dry beans. 
Married. Available after October 15. Adv. 49101, The Canning 
Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


NO OTHER CANNED PINEAPPLE can compare with 
MARIA brand. Finest flavor. Natural Sweetness. Selected 
Field Ripened Pineapple from our own plantations. Canned 
in our modern factories. Sliced, Chunks, Tidbits, Crushed. 
Direct shipments from our Cuban factories. Spot deliveries 
from our N. Y. Warehouse. Price lists and samples on demand. 
Pineapple Products Co., Inc., 37 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Phone: WHitehall 4-6549, Cables: PINAPOLIA N. Y. 


WANTED—A working arrangement with a cannery, located 
within 500 miles of New York City, to pack institutional size 
(50 oz.) condensed soups for us, consisting of the following 
varieties: Tomato, Vegetable, Clam Chowder, Green Split Pea, 
Barley with Mushrooms, Bean, Chicken with Rice, Chicken with 
Noodle, Chicken Broth. Our own label and formulae. Our pres- 
ent volume is about 20,000 cases yearly. Adv. 49102, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


WANTED—Financial assistance or partner for large Louisi- 
ana Canning Factory. Now canning sweet potatoes. Located 
in vegetable belt. Also can large varieties of vegetables. Poten- 
tial profit $100,000 per year. Adv. 49106, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Half interest in small, compact tomato factory, 
located in the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 2 Wonder Cookers, 
capacity about 1400 cases per day. Just finished packing toma- 
toes and preparing for new products. Adv. 49104, The Canning 
Trade. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED!! 
“fq Complete Course in Canning” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 
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— SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


NED FOODS 


IT’S A POOR JOKE 
When some woman blushes with embarrassment. 


When some heart carries away an ache. 
When something sacred is made to appear common. 


When a man’s weakness provides the cause for laugh- 
ALMANAC 1949 ter. 


When profanity is required to make it funny. 
When a little child is brought to tears. 


NOW READY When every one can’t join in the laughter. 
To assure prompt delivery order a 
your extra copies NOW. Life is one fool thing after another; love is two fool 


things after each other. 


Price $2.00 


20% discount on orders of 20 or more ; 
Youth (at the stage door) : Is the hula dancer in her 


room? 
THE CANNING TR ADE Watchman: Son, she’s ’round in the rear. 
20 S. Gay Street BALTIMORE 2, MD. Youth: Yes, I know, but is she in her room? 


A pretty, little, brown-haired, brown-eyed woman 
was sitting in a rocking chair in an insane asylum and 
N EVER TAKE a ae knitting. ‘Oh,” she sighed, “I wish some handsome 


s ALT FOR GRANTED 1. man would come in that door and make violent love to 


me,” she sighed. A colored woman who was scrubbing 
the floor near her, looked up and said, “Yo might hab 
@ Are you using the right answers based on your in- been crazy when you came in that door, but yo sho’ is 
grade, the right grain, the dividual requirements. talkin’ sense now!” 

right amount of salt? Absolutely no obligation, 
Does it meet your needs of course. Simply write 


100%? If you’re not sure, the Director, Technical Floridian (picking up a melon) : “Is this the largest 
we'll gladly give you the Service Dept. DY-11. apple you can grow in your State ?’’ 


Californian: “Stop fingering that grape.” 


Wife: Is it true that money talks? 

Husband: That’s what they say, my dear. 

Wife: Well, I wish you’d leave a little here to talk to 
me during the day. I get so lonely. 


Whatever your needs state them os 

in the WANTED and FOR SALE A young lady stalled her car at a traffic light one 
winter day. She stamped on the starter, tried agail, 

pages of THE CANNING TRADE choked her engine, while behind her an impatient citi- 


zen honked his horn steadily. Finally, she got out and 
walked back. 

QUICK RESULTS e@ SMALL COST “I’m awfully sorry, but I don’t seem to be «able to 
start my car,” she told the driver of the other cal 
pleasantly. “If you’ll go up there and start it for me, 
T’ll stay here and lean on your horn.” 
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GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 

lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, Ill. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS Vegetable and Fruit. 
Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKING CONTROLS. 
Aseptic Thermo Indicator Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholin-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholn:-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

»K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Chisholm. yder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A.K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
8erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
ood Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


Pa. 


Pa. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STEAM BOXES, Seafoods, Vegetables, etc. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co,, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


COMMINUTING MACHINE. 


Morral Brothers, Inc., Morral, Ohio. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, I. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlin Chapman Comrany, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, I. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co.. Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


CORN WASHERS AND SILKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, !Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


_United Co., “Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


- Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, in 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


HARVESTERS 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. — Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapojis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. wm Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. “~~ Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Ckapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Cop. Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Ba™imore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C, 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 
United Container Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber, Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City. 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 


INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsurgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Mfgrs. & Merchants Indemn. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Muirson Label Co., Brooklyn—Peoria—San Jose. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York ay 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Can Corp., Baltimore, Md. 

National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Pitzer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
National Starch Products Co., New York, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich, 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City. 


SEASONINGS 
Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
i King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. a 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Cont 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Cont 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minnea lis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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profit! 


In many food and beverage indus 
the use of dextrose and sucrose sugars 
in combination has been found the most 


effective means of sweetness control. 4 


_ CERELOSE is a registered trade-mark of 
Corn Products Refining Company, New York, N | 


LATEST FMC EQUIPMENT 
for better labeling, casing, sealing, shipping 


FMC NON-SHOCK CASER 


Cases cans, glass jars, even cartons, at high speeds 
without damage to containers or contents. 


Operates on an entirely new principle. The cans travel 
KYLER-LABELER 6 standing upright. There is no rolling or sharp impact. 


Simple to operate—fast and efficient in performance Fully automatic in operation—yet under complete con- 
—reliable. Available in a wide range of models for trol of the operator. 
all sizes of cans. 


Speeds up to 30 cases per minute and even higher are 
practical, depending upon the size, type and arrange- 
ment of containers and cases. 


Write for detailed information today or 
get in touch with your nearest FMC Can- 
ning Machinery Representative. 


YW FMC 
UNSCRAMBLER 

This machine reduces labor costs and speeds up filled can 
handling. Just one operator is required to unload crates, 
unscramble and deliver the cans in single-row formation to the 
labeler or casing machine. Capacity up to 600 cans per minute. 


K-500R 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


hh SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION e HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 

Sales Branches: Baltimore, Md. * New York, N.Y. © Rochester, N.Y. 

$Bradford, Vt. Cedarburg, Wis. Lakeland, Fla. (Florida Division) 
San Jose, Calif. (Anderson-Barngrover Division) 


FMC Kyler. Boxer 


FMC Shipping Case Sealer FMC Compression Unit 


; 
>: 


